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THE ESSAYIST. 





ORIGINAL, 


FRAGMENTS. 
BY A YOUNG MAN. 


Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus; et versate diu, quid ferre recusent 
Quid valeant humeri. 


This caution certainly should be regarded by authors. 
But still, when seized with that itching for authorship, 
that cacocthes scribendi, which, to judge from the immense 
number of writers, and the mass of publications of all 
kinds and denommations which are daily emanating from 
the press, is a disease very prevalent. in this country ; it 
may be pardonable in the young literati, if they, whilst 
AIsbouring under the potent effects of this mania, some- 
times forget the cautionary observation of the old Roman 


- satirist. Indeed, I think it will be found that very few 


writers consider whether the subject upon which they ex- 
ercise their pens is adapted to their genius and ability, or 
whether their powers are equal to the subject, but that on 
the contrary they scribbie on the impulse of the moment, 
or under some extraordinary influence, without which the 
public would never have been benefited by their wisdom. 
Now I have always admired those men who have given 
their observations to the world in a hurried manner as 
being more sincere than those whose productions smell 
of the lamp, although they may be ‘ perfecta ingenio, 
elaborata induatrié. ‘Yt: ig often the case that from too 
gteat a desire to produce. a perfect sentence we make it 
laboured and pedantic. Whilst one man affecting concise- 
ness degenerates into obscurity, the meaning of another 
ie with difficulty collected from the cloudy verbosity in 
which it is embodied. 

These hurried remarks owe their existence to the peru- 
sal of some papers of a friend lately deceased, whose close 
application to study was the cause of his sinking into an 
early grave. Perhaps the following, when considered ag 
the production of a very young man, may be said to pos- 
sess some merit, and afford some evidence of genius and 
talent. They appear to be unfinished, ang are therefore 
given as fragments. 

ORATORY. 

Jf we examine the history of nations we shall find that 
all which arrived at a flourishing condition, or attained to 
any degree of civilization, can boast of men remarkable 
for oratory. By the force of her arms a nation may 

great victories, subdue, and even bring into a state 
slavery her less powerful neighbours; but by the elo- 
quence of her oratorsshe may gain greater and more per- 
manent triumphs. Among the states of ancient Greece, 
‘Sparta was conspicuous for the extent of her conquests, 
and the matchless valour, and heroic fortitude, and mag- 
nanimity of her warriors did honour to their country. But 
her fame is sullied, her renown is tarnished by the dread- 
ful cruelties which her sanguinary and inhuman laws per- 
mitted, countenanced, and enforced. Her warmest admirers 
must confess she was but little removed from a state of 
abject barbarism. The sciences were neglected and de- 
epised. Her orators were few, and those not eminent. 
The excellence of their orations consisted in pointed con- 


ciseness. Laconic as a Lacedeemotian oration, is to this 
day a proverb. Sparta’s power, though great, was not of 
80 long duration as that of her more polished contempo- 
raries. Disdaining improvement, and holding in con- 
tempt the arts of civilized life and of peace, the cultiva- 
tion of which raised her rival states to the highest pinnacle 
of power, her only strength and resource lay in the sword 
and the buckler. In Athens, her most distinguished and 
formidable rival, the nurse of all those sciences which en- 
noble the mind of man, no art, no study, no science was 
80 cultivated, 80 esteemed, or evér arrived at 80 high a 
state of perfection as the science ef oratory. {t was her 
greatest glory. Themistocles, Alcibiades, and Pericles 
were all orators of great and merited celebrity, but her 
greatest pride is the matchless, thespirit-stirring eloquence 
of Demosthenes. It has bees thé admiration and the 
envy of all succeeding generations. We cannot have 
stronger or more convincing evidence of the mighty power 
of oratory than the vast, the astonishing influence and 
ascendency which Demosthenes acguired over the minds 
and passions of his fellow-citizens.. His eloquence was the 
most formidable enemy of the Ma@vedonian King. It in- 
spired the Thebans, still smarting with their Phocian 
wounds, with enthusiastic ardour and heroiam. And his 
voice roused the slumbering spisitof revenge in the in- 
jured and suffering Athenians, 

Athens, as a belligerent state, ratilesd high, but as a eci- 
entific nation she was unti' . diber conquests were 
gteat, her heroes were mighty, bet the most glorious of 
her victories is eclipsed by the of her civil poli- 
ty, and the greenest Jaurels thet emrieh the brows of her 
warriors wither by the side of thape which ennoble her 
statesmen. NS Se ea 

Tt was by the wisdom and, elequapies of her rulers that 


Athens arrived at the summit Greatness; to these 
she was chiefly indebted for the 4 Of her domi: 
nions and the long continuance of er power, asd to thea 


alone must be ascribed the: high of civilizaiion to 


which she attained, and the 


be honoured. ees 
Rome was never in s0 flourishiog @ condition as in the 

time of Cicero, her greatest orator, wars of Antony 

and Octavius weakened the ‘power af the state, completed 


the work begun by the perpetual / 


HISTORIOGRAPHY. 

He who undertakes the task of the historian has an ar- 
duous duty to perform. To arrive at the knowledge of 
events in times gone by it is requisite to consult the writers 
of those times; for the statements of succeeding writers 
are frequently made upon the credit of those preceding, 
or rest upon the frail and slippery foundation of hearsay. 
But the narrations of the historians, contemporaneous 
with the incidents, are too frequently partial, Having 
espoused a particular cause, they place it in the most 
favourable point of view, paint its virtues in the most 
glaring colours, pass over or mollify its errors, and elevate 
its partisans into heroes or martyrs, Whilethey maliciously 
attempt to vilify and degrade itsopponents. Or, and what 
is sometimes the case with the earlier writers, although 
attached to no party, they condescend to flatter the power- 
ful through whose influence and friendship they expect 
the realization of their hopes of préfermept. These are 
errors into which they may easily fall from a variety of 
causes; but at the same time there is no fault which the 
historian should more diligently and strenuously avoid, as 
they destroy his best attribute, Lis iqpartiality. “If the 
historian be impartial, the truth of his narrative will be 
at the least probable ; if he be prejudiced, its veracity is 
impeachable. 

Truth is the grand desideratum in all narratives, and 
without it history degenerates into fiction and romanes, 

There is another fault which historians sre apt to eom- 
mit, magnifying the achievements of their fellow.country- 
men. This, as it proceeds from a laudable source, the 
amor patria, is perhaps pardonable, yet, when carried #0 
excess, it becomes disgusting to the reader, Although it, 
must be admitted that the Romans were a most warlike 
and heroic nation, and that the wide extension of their 
empire was chiefly attributable to the force of their arms, 
stil} :he ted accounts we meet with in Livy of their 
: Yariles ate incredible. But without searching the records 
‘<i the ancients, we may find among the modems many 





of couvil: atid ‘tue. | Vh0 bave been guilty of this disregard of truth, 


ceeding nations with which she was and stil] continues to] | When writers, who are known to ha¥e embraced or 
' 4s a | site interests, agree in their representations, we may 


conclude upon the truth of the narration.. When a diffe 
rence exists in their statements of the same thing, it is the 
duty of the historitin. to search for the cause. The dis> 


or, and effected the | COVery may Not at all times ‘be effected without the most 
total destruction of the commanwealth.. Under the Em-| laborious assiduity. And the difficulty becomes more seri- _ 


perors, science was oppressed and deefined. It is true that | when those who were ostensibly leagued in the cause, 
during some reigns she raised her drooping head, but {tj ¥bo entertained the same opinions, or cherished the same - 
was only to receive a severer blow from the succeeding | €XPectations, are materially dissimilar in their statemente. 
tyrant. In the empire's’ last days qiadom fled from her| Noman should attempt to write history who possesses not 
senate, and the voice of eloquence was no longer heard | ® thorough knowledge of human nature. 

from the rostra. Her heroes were so more. Luxury} The style which is best adapted for historical writing is 
enervated the minds of her eounselloré, and the hours of| perhaps the neat style. The dry, or even the plain man. 
the soldier were passed in debauch. The mistress of the} ner, is apt to fatigue the reader; whilst the adoption of 
world, the once omnipotent Romé, fell powerless and uf-| the florid style may betray us into the use of expressions. 
resisting before the sword of the barbarian. Greece is| disproportionate to the subject. Let, histotians notin. 
enslaved, the country of Cicero is.no more, but her power | dulge too frequently in rhetorical flourishes or metapho. 
still lives in his orations, and the philippics of Demos-| rical expressions. These ornaments will make the style 
thenes reanimate the glories of Greece. lofty and poetic, indeed, and are, moreover, agreeably 
Rhetoric adds a grace and polish to the deliberations of | fascinating ; but their rejection will not subject the mene 
the senate, dignifies the pulpit, and enlivens the sombre | ner to the charge of jejuneness. Perspicuity and neatness 





formality of the bar. should be the chief objects of the historical writer. Hig 
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desire should be to be intelligible, rather than to court 
admiration. Let bim avoid the extreme copiousness of 
Livy, as weil as the rigid conciseness of Tacitus. Elabo- 
rate conciseness produces obscurity, whilst great diffuse- 
ness renders a style weak and languid. Let the writer’s 
style be tinctured with gravity, avoiding the conversational 
tone, to which he should never descend. Let him assume 
the character of the preceptor, from whom we may expect 
instruction ; not the familiar acquaintance, whom we 
dD. 


ck for amusement. 











BIOGRAPITICAL IOTICES. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE MRS, SIDDONS. 


——_— 
(Abridged from the Morning Chronicle.) 


——<=— 

Mrs. Siddons was the eldest daughter of Roger Kemble, 
and was born on July 16th, 1755, at a public-house, 
called the Shoulder of Mutton, at Brecknock, in Wales. 
ler father was the manager of a strolling company of 
comedians; her mother was the daughter of Mr. John 
Ward, io his line an actor of repute, and also the manager 
of a company of comedians. Her father was a Catholic, 
but Mrs. Siddons was, we believe, bred up in the faith of 
her mother. Mrs. Siddons’s early life was passed under 
her father’s roof tl her 15th year. She had at that time 
excited in her future husband, Mr. Siddons, an attach- 
ment of which her parents did not approve. Mr. Siddons 
was an actor of her father’s company ; and though be was 
respectable, both as a performer and as a man, her parents 
endeavoured to break off the attachment. He is said to 
have been a handsome man, graceful in his manners, and 
capable of inspiring in a young beauty a passion as ardent 
as the one he felt. 
the effect of absence was tried, and Miss Kemble was 
placed as a companion or servant with a Mrs. Greathead, 
near Warwick. While she was here, she informed Mr 
Garrick who she was, and solicited bis judgment of her 
abilities, and his protection. Garrick (suys Mr. Boaden, 
from whose volumes we shall chiefly draw) seemed highly 
pleased with her utterance, and her deportment; wondered 
how she had got rid of the old song, the Ti-tum-ti; told 
her how his engagements stood with the established 
heroines, Yates and Young—udmitted her merits—regret- 
ted that he could do nothing for her—and wished her a 
good morning. At this time Miss Kemble must have 
been in all the charms of her youth. She bad then that 
delightful voice which afterwards thrilled through ber 
audience; ber eye shone with the lustre of talent. 
During her residence at Mrs. Guy’s, she kept up a cor- 
respondence with Mr. Siddons, and at length had made 
up her mind to become an actress, and complete her 
union with Mr. Siddons by a trip to Scotland. The latter 
was probably averted’ by the consent of her parents; and 
betore she had completed ber 18th year, her father gave 
her hand to Mr. Siddons. Mr. and Mrs. Siddons joined 
a company then performing at Cheltenham, and both of 
them were immediately taken notice of by Lord Bruce, 
afterwards of Aylesoury, and his accomplished family. 
A recommendation to Garrick took place; the Rev. H. 
Bate, afterwards Sir Bate Dudley, was requested to exa- 
mine and report concerning her performances. He saw 
and admired ber, recommended her te Garrick, and on 
December 29th, 1775, when she was 20 years of age, Mrs. 
Siddovs made her first appearance in London, at Drury. 
lane, in the character of /’ortia, and was reccived with 
great applause. ‘J’o theatrical readers it may be interest- 
mg to S reminded, that on that occasion King played 
Shylock, and Bensley Bassanio ; Miss Jarret was Jessica, 
and pretty Mrs. Davis attended Po) tia into court as her 
clerk. The company of which she was a member was 
under the direction of Garrick, and she appears to have 
been placed entirely at his merey. She had no articles of 
agreement and no salary, and ber biographer speaks as if 
Garrick was even then insensible te her merits. At the 
close of his career, on May 23, 1776, he revived the Sus. 
picious Husband, and gave her the part of Mrs, Strick. 
dind to play to his own Ranger. She added by it to her 
erowing reputation. Her first appearance in tragedy was 
mide in the part of Lady Anne, when Garrick revived 
Richard the Third. She here met Roscius in all his 
errors, and hung back from timidity; his severe glance 
corrected the failure, and the reproach was, with extreme 
sensibility, long remembered, On June the Sth she 
played before their Majesties as Lady Anne, but she 
seams then to bave made no impression on Garrick. He 
left the stage; she was dismissed, and retired 


son after | 
(says her biographer) from a scene that presented Jittle 


/ 


but mortification. She was, however, immediately en- , Share in Covent-garden Theatre, and the services 


gaged by Mr. Richard Yates, the manager of the Bir- 
mingham Company, and Henderson seeing her there, 
had the sagacity to predict her great success, and pro- 
nounce that she would never be surpassed. Mrs. Siddons 
was soon afterwards engaged at Bath, and there restored, 
by her great powers, the Tragic Muse to her honours, 
and established for herself a fame that carried her, ina 
few years, in triumph back to the metropolis. She played 
in the interval chiefly at Bath; but she also played at 
York and Manchester, and at the latter place performed 
/lamlet with great applause. She began to be greatly 
distinguished ; the spring-tide of popularity began to 
flow, and was never after, during the course of a long life, 
to know any ebb. It was in 1782-8, seven years after her 
first appearance at Drury-lane, that she was re-eengaged 
at that theatre, and came out for the season in the charac- 
ter of Zsabella, on the 10th of October. 

Her success at London was now as decisive, and her 
triumph as great, as her former reception had been mor- 
tifying. She repeated Jsubella eight times between the 
10:h and 30th of October, and gained each night more 
applause. Ter next character was Luphrasia, in The 
Grecian Danghter, and till then the vast power and extent 
of her voice were imperfectly appreciated. 

Mrs. Siddons having established her reputation in these 
two characters, next most deeply interested the public by 
her June Shore. 
a prince, that at the close of the play, where Shore sces 
her husband and breathes out the few dying words, ** For- 
give me, but forgive me,” the sobs and shricks of the 
women were distinctly audible; and even the other sex, 
who tried to suppress their tears, were obliged to weep. 
Several persons fainted; and the artificial grict’ of the 
actress gave rise (o much alarm 1n the eudience. 

Hfer salary was at this time £10 a week, but she was 
allowed two benefits. For ber benefit she chose the cha- 


When the attachment was discovered, {racter of Belvidera, in Venice Preserved, and was emi- 


nently successful. From this time her reputation was 
fully established. She became all the fashion. Their 
Majesties honoured her by secing her in all her characters. 
Hler company was courted by the highest nobility, and 
she delighted the:n as much by her conversation and man- 
vers, as she delighted the public on the stage by her ad- 
mirable acting. Drury-lane closed on the 5th of June, 
with Isabella, which Mrs. Siddons had played twenty-two 
times. She had also performed her other characters very 
frequently ; and no sooner did Drury-lane close than she 
lett London for Dublin, where she also performed with 
singular success. ‘* She is believed (says Mr. Boaden) to 
have carried away from Dublin £11003 from Cork £700; 
and on touching her native shores, £160 from Liverpool ;”’ 
a very pretty fee for a summer excursion. The returning 
winter saw two of her brothers, Mr. Stephen and Mr. 
John Kemble, engaged in London ; the former performed 
Othello, and failed; the latter was splendidly successful 
in Hamlet, The number of Mrs. Siddons’s characters 
was this year, 1783-4, increased by Jsabe/la, in Shak- 
speare’s play of Measure for Measure; by Mrs. Bever- 
ley, in The Gamester ; by Constance, in King John; and 
by Lady Randolph, in Douglas. In all she was eminently 
successtul, sealing her reputation by the last. 
year Mrs. Siddons also played Sigismunda, in Thomson's 
play of T'uncred and Sigismunda, and it is supposed that 
her appearance in that character led Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to paint his noble picture of her in the character of the 
Tragic Muse, as that picture was painted in this year. 
Her second season closed, which was one of great exertion, 
with great applause, and during the summer she visited 
Hdinburgh, Dublin, and Cork. In these excursions she 
must have made considerable sums, which gave her 
evemies an occasion to reproach her. The audience were 
influenced by false reports, and in October, 1784, Mrs. 
Siddons met with such a reception from the public as Mr. 
iKean met after his trespass on morality that was made 
jpublic in a court of justice. It was only after a long 
jinterval that she could obtain a hearing, and then she 





'idenied the aspersions, and said that her respect for the 


| public led her to be confident that she should be protected 
}from unmerited insult. Mrs. Siddons now added to her 
jother characters Margaret of Anjou, and Lady Macbeth, 
, From this time forward, for many years, Mrs. Siddons 
jcontinued to be the chief attraction at the theatres, Her 
jempire over the public was divided, indeed, by Mrs. 
Jordan. Her brother, John Kemble, became in 1787 
jstage-manager of Drury-lane, which contributed much 
lto his sister's happiness. In 1792 Mrs. Siddons played 
the Jealous Wife with success, and in 1794 had the satis- 
faction of opening the then new theatre of Drury-lane 
jwith her Lady Macbeth. On the German drama being 
‘imported into England, she, too, performed Mrs. Mailer, 
in The Stranger, About 1801 Mr. Kemble acquired a 





So affecting was she in this mistress of 


In this | 


— thee 


of Mrs, 
Siddons were afterwards transferred thither. Mrs. Sid. 
dons lost one of her daughters, the youngest, whom it wag 
expected Sir T. Lawrence would wed, in 17983; her huse 
band died in 1802, and her eldest daughter in 1803, 
which events gave to an hitherto prosperous life, pros. 
perous beyond the ordinary list of mortals, the first dis. 
taste, and she began, for the first time probably since she 
first knew the enchanting breath of popular applause, to 
wish for retirement. She felt severely, too, the eclipse 
which she, in common with all performers, suffered in 
1804, by the astonishing success of Master Betty. She 
became popular again in 1806-7, and, with her brother, 
then played all her characters with undiminished splen. 
dour. In 1808 came the conflagration of the theatre, 
which for a season suspended her efforts. ‘The company 
took refuge in the Haymarket, and Mrs. Siddons an. 
nounced some of her characters for the last time. She 
did, however, accept an engagement at the new house, at 
£50 a night, which she opened, and pertormed hier part of 
Lady Macbeth in dumb show in the midst of the O. P. 
riot. Mrs. Siddons took leave of the profession on the 
29th of June, 1812, her last performance being the cha- 
racter of Lady Macbeth. In 1813 she performed the 
same character for the benefit of her brother Charles, and 
in 1816 the character of Queen Catherine for the same 
object. On the 8th of June in that year she performed 
Lady Macbeth, to gratify the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
and the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, which was, we believe, 
her last appearance on the stage. She, subsequent to that 
time, gave public readings of Shakspeare and Milton, 
but, generally speaking, she lived in close retirement 
since 1816. She resided in Upper Baker-street, and con- 
tinued in good health, and capable of taking air till 
within a few days of her death. She died at her house, 
at half-past nine o’clock on Wednesday morning, the sth 
instant, at the age of 76. 

Mrs. Siddons had three children, who all died before 
her. Her son was proprietor and manager of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, and died a few years ago. The death of 
her two accomplished daughters and of her husband we 
have already mentioned. The daughters were sad to 
have possessed the happiest minds and the most delightful 
persons; the elder sister was an accomplished and scien- 
tific musician. The death of Mrs, Siddons bas thrown a 
gloom over the theatrical world, and has niaterially affected 
one thcatre. 





ALI PASHA, 


—~— 
(From Hughes's Travels in Greece) 





Ali was born, most probably, in the year 1741, at 
smail town called Tepeleni, about sixty miles north of 
Joannina. His family had been established for several 
centuries in this place, and one of its members, whose 
name was Muzzo, having been very successful in the 
honourable calling of a Kleft, or robber, secured the lord- 
ship of Tepeleni to himself, and transmitted it to his de- 
scendants. Mouchtar, his grandfather, fell at the siege of 
Corfu, in 1717, just ashe had scaled the remparts, and 
was animating his troops to follow his example. His 
sword was long kept asa relicin the armoury of Cortu. 
The father of our hero, Vely Bey, was most iniquitously 
treated by his brothers, who robbed him of his patrimony, 
and drove him from home; but he returned suddenly 
with some followers, set fire to the family mansion, and 
consumed his two brothers in the flames. He died, how- 
ever, in the prime of life, harassed and menaced by sur- 
rounding enemies, leaving two widows, with a daughter 
arid two sons.) One of these widows was Khamco, the 
mother of Ali, and of his sister Shainitza. This ferocious 
womman’s first proceeding was to get rid of her rival, and 
of her rival's child, by poison ; thus securing all the rights 
and property of her husband to Ali, who was at this time 
fourteen vears of age. She then headed her own clan, 
with a musket over her shoulder, gave battle to her ene- 
mies, and took her son, as an obedient associate, in her 
expeditions. She bad in this manner, for some time, not 
only maintained resistance to her neighbours, but carried 
incursions into their lands, when the inhabitants of Gar- 
diki despatched a secret expedition at night agajnst Te- 
peleni, and succeeded in carrying off both the mother of 
Ali and his sister Shainitza. Ali himself nerrowly es- 
caped the snare by being absent. The women were car- 
ried to Gardiki, where they suffered the worst outrages 
| that can be offered to the sex. ‘The generous compassion 
| of a Gardikote chief enabled them to escape, and they re- 
; joined Ali at Tepeleni; but the stain upon their house 
| was considered as indelible, except by blood. ‘The au- 
thority of his mother, and the influence of his sister, 
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who inherited her spirit, were henceforth exerted to 
keep alive the flame of vengeance in his heart. The 
former, on her death-bed, declared to her son that her 
spirit would never rest till he had exterminated the guilty 
race; and the latter, who, if she had been a man, would 
have fought with Ali inch by inch for his dominions, in- 
cessantly told him that she should never know peace of 
mind till she had stuffed the couches of her apartment with 
the hair of the Gardikote women. After the lapse of 
nearly half a century, the vengeance enjoined by those furies 
was fulfilled by Ali. Ali’s education consisted in little 
more than. warlike exercises, and listening to songs and 
stories of battle and revenge. In spite of this martial 
training, however, he was, soon after the above adventure 
of his parent’s capture, defeated in battle, and his indig- 
nant mother threatened to clothe him in female attire, and 
to shut him up in the apartments of the women. A second 
time he took the field, and was again unfortunate. Deserted 
by his followers, he retreated into the ruins of an old mo- 
nastery, where, as he stood musing on his melancholy 
prospects, he accidentally raked the ground with his staff, 
and picked up a casket filled with Venetian sequins. With 
this treasure he returned home, appeased his mother, and 
married Ermineh, the daughter of the Bey of Delvino, a 
chief whom he afterwards murdered. After many re- 
verses and strugzles, he succeeded in bringing his enemies 
to terms of peace, and in strengthening his native fortifi- 
cations, but not until he had assumed the whole govern- 
ment of his affairs to himself, and confined his mother for 
the rest of her life to the apartments of the harem. It has 
even been said that he accelerated her death; but, bad as 
he was, this anecdote appears to have been a calumny. 
After annexing places to his territories that gave him the 
command of the river Volussa, from its source in Pindus, 
ss far as T'epeleni, and the free navigation of the whole 
Ambracian Gulph, he next fell foul of the unfortunate 
Suliotes on the south of his dominions, a people who pre- 
served many traits of the personal beauty and warlike 
spirit of the ancient Greeks. The locality of the little Su- 
liot republic was unique in its adaptation for resistance. 
Their villages lay upon a fine plain, at the perpendicular 
height of 2600 feet above the bed of the Acheron ; agrand 
natural breastwork descended precipitously to the river, 
whilst behind them rose a towering chain of mountains, at 
once their ornament and defence. To the strength of their 
passes was added the intrepidity of the people, among 
whom the women took precedence at the wells and foun- 
tains, according to the bravery of their husbands. Ali's 
preparations for his first expedition against this people were 
nade jn 1792, when, assembling 10,000 men, on pretence 
of attacking the Bey of Argyro Castro, he allured seventy 
Suliots into his ranks, treacherously seized them, and next 
ddy marched upon Suli. It is agreeable to interrupt the 
narration of his successes, by stating the fact that he was 
defeated in his first invasion of this country. Flying from 
the last battle in the campaign, Ali killed two horses by 
his eagerness in the precipitate escape; and when he ar- 
rived at his capital, he shut himself up for some days in a 
state of well-merited mortification. The story of his 
second Suliot war 1s too deplorable to invite us to a long 
narration. The republican mountaineers were such ob- 
jects of general sympathy, when on ‘the point of their 
yielding to Ali, that his own wife, a woman described as 
beautiful and amiable, pleaded before her husband their 
unfortunate cause. Ali, enraged at her interference, fired 
a pistol at his interceding wife, and she died, though not 
of a wound, yet from convulsions brought on by terror. 
The poor Suliots were at last so worn down by wat and 
famine, and so strictly blockaded on every side, that they 
accepted of terms of capitulation on the 12th of Dec. 1803. 
The rest of their history, and the treachery and massacres 
that awaited them, are too painful to be transcribed. 
At Constantinople Ali had two most bitter and implacable 
enemies; the celebrated Haleb Effendi, Sultan Mah- 
moud’s chief favourite, and Ismael Pashou Bey, a dis- 
tinguished man, whose life had been a series of persecu- 
tions contrived by Ali. The latter having learned from 
his agents how highly Pashou stood in the favour of the 
Sultan, made an attempt to get him assassinated. One 
morning in February, 1820, two Albanian horsemen rode 
up briskly to his residence, discharged their pistols at his 
head, and scampered off ; but, unhappily for Ali, Pashou’s 
head was pistol proof, and he was but slightly wounded. 
The marksmen were overtaken, and being put to the tor- 
ture, confessed who had sent them. This last act of auda- 
city completely roused the indignation of the Sultan; a 
secret divan was held, in which the destruction of the Old 
Lion of Albania was resolved upon, and he was placed 
under the ban of the empire. At the first decisive move- 
ment of his opponents, Ali’s power began to crumble to 
pieces. Place after place surrendered to the Turks, and 
the surrender of Parga was a signal for the Suliots, a con- 


siderable number of whom still existed in the Ionian Isles, 


their ancient toe. Their principal leaders were Noto Bot- 
zari, and his nephew Marco, the Leonidas of modern 
Greece, under whom these valiant mountaineers chased 
the troops of Ali up to the very gates of his Castron. At 
last, in the February of 1822, affairs were brought to such 
a state that Ali, after having, with his accustomed atro- 
city, destroyed his own capital, was driven to shut himself 
up in the Castron, within a large tower strongly fortified, 
and constructed with three stories. In the lower one was 
the magazine, containing an immense quantity of gun- 
powder, over which Kutchuk (or little) Achmet, the most 
daring and devoted of his slaves, held constant watch, 
with a lighted match, ready at his master’s signal to blow 
the whole into the air. Inthe middle story was the Old 
Lion’s den, and at the top were those treasures to which 
he clung even on the brink of the grave. Courschid Pasha, 
who now commanded the expedition that was to hunt down 
our hero, was more than a match for him in O.toman 
policy. He assured Ali that he was his best friend, and 
that he had procured for him a promise of pardon, and the 
liberty of retiring to any place he pleased, with half his 
treasures. This was a master-stroke of policy. Had Ali 
been told that he was to retain none of his wealth he 
would have blown himself upimmediately. Had he been 
oftered ail his treasures the hoax would have been too plain. 
He fell into the snare on the 5th of February, 1822. 
Kutchuk Achmet’s match was extinguished, the imperial 
standard was hoisted upon Ali’s last strong hold, and his 
power was gone. During these transactions Ali was seated 
in the convent, amongst his few remaining friends. They 
were exhausted and depressed in spirits, and so was he, 
but his countenance still retained fortitude. An officer of 
Courschid Pasha, entered with his guards, and began a 
friendly conversation with Ali. He desired to know if 
he was in want of any provisions, and was answered that a 
supply of meat would be agreeable, whilst it was hinted, 
at the same time, though with an acknowledgment of 
scruples on Mahometan principles, that a Jittle wine would 
be an acceptable support to his age and infirmities. The 
visitant arose to take his leave; Ali arose at the same 
time, and whilst he was in the act of bowing profoundly, 
in return for a similar obeisance, received from his visitant 
the stab of a poniard in his back, with such force that it 
pierced his heart, and passed out at his left breast. 


a 








PELLAGRA. 
(From Dr. Johnson's Autumnal Excursion through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy.) 


ee 
A phenomenon resulting from the physical operation of 
climate on the human race, and which is equally curious 
and melancholy to contemplate, may be seen on a large 
scale in the great Hospital of Milan—the Pellagra of the 
Lombardo- Venetian plains. Those who have not courage 
to view it in the living body, may form a tolerable idea of 
its external characters from some excellent representations 
in wax at the Museum of the University of Bologna. This 
horrible malady, or complication of maladies, has only 
been observed during the last sixty or eighty years, and 
is rapidly increasing. The proportion of the cases in the 
hospital is very considerable, a sixth or seventh of the 
population being affected with the pellagra in those parts 
of the country where it is most prevalent. It begins by 
an erysipelatous eruption on the skin, which breaks out in 
the spring, continues till the autumn, and disappears in 
the winter, chiefly affecting those parts of the, surface 
which are habitually exposed to the sun or the air. This 
cutaneous symbol of an internal disorder is accompanied 
or preceded by remarkable debility, lassitude, melancholy, 
moroseness, hypochondriacism, and not seldom a strong 
propensity to suicide. Year rolls on after year, and the 
cutaneous eruption as well as the general disorders become 
more and more aggravated, with shorter and shorter inter. 
vals in the winter. At length the surface ceases to clear 
itself, and becomes permanently enveloped in a thick livid 
leprous crust, somewhat resembling the dried and black | 
skin of a fish. 
By this time the vital powers are reduced to a very low 
ebb, and not seldom the intellectual functions. The 
miserable victim of this dreadful pellagra loses the use of 
his limbs, more particularly of the interior extremities ; is 
tormented with violent cholic, headache, nausea, flatu- 
lence, and heartburn, the appetite being sometimes null, 
at others voracious. The countenance becomes sombre 


and the Neapolitan dominions, to return and act against 


a a ae : 
a sense of burning heat in the head and along the spine, 
from whence it radiates to various other parts of the body, 


the feet, tormenting the wretched victim day and night, 
and depriving him completely of sleep. He frequently 
feels as if an electric spark darted from the brain and flew 
to the eye-balls, the ears, and the nostrils, burning and 
consuming those parts. To these severe afflictions of the 
body are often added strange hallucinations of the mind. 

The victim of pellagra tancies that he hears the inces- 
sant noise of millstones grinding near him, of hammers 
sounding on anvils, of bells ringing, or the discordant 
cries Of various animals. The disease, when advanced, 
takes the form of many other maladies, as tetanus, convul- 
sions, epilepsy, dropsy, mania, and marasmus, the patient 
ceasing at last to exist and to suffer, when reduced to the 
state and appearance of a mummy. It is by no means un- 
common—whio can say itis wonderful ?—that the wretched 
being abbreviates the term of his afflictions, and antici- 
pates the too tardy hand of death in a paroxysm of suicidal 
mania, It is remarkable that this tendency to self-de- 
struction very often assumes the form of a desire to con- 
summate that last act of the tragedy by drowning ; so 
much so, that Strawbi, a writer on the pellagra, has given 
it the name of bydromania, where this propensity exists. 

The cause of this frightful malady has engaged the pens 
of many learned doctors; but it is just as inscrutable as 
the causes of hepatisis on the coast of Coromandel, or 
the malaria of the Campagna di Roma. It is an ema- 
nation from the soil; but whether conveyed in the air 
we breathe, the food we eat, or the water we drink, is 
unknown. If this, or any other similar endemic, de. 
pended on the filth or dirty habits of the people, we 
ought to have similar counminians in Sion, or the Jews’ 
quarter, in Rome; the narrow lanes of Naples, and the 
stinking allies of all Italian towns and cities. But such 
is not the case. The Jews’ quarter in Rome is the dir- 
tiest and the healthiest spot in that famous city. 

The inhabitants of Fondhi Ihi, and other wretched 
villages in the Neapolitan dominions, are eaten up with 
dirt, starvation, and malaria; but no pellagra, no ele- 
phantiasis, no goitre, no cretinism is to be seen. The 
inevitable and the rational inference is, that each country, 
where peculiar or endemic maladies prevail, produces 
them from some hidden source which human knowledge 
has not yet been able to penetrate. The general opinion 
among the medical men of the Milanese is, that the 
pellagra results from extreme poverty, and low, unwhole- 
some diet of the peasantry. 

It might moderate the wailings of the English farmers, 
and ease their labourers, if they knew the condition of 
their own ranks on those fertile plains so bepraised by our 
poets and travellers. ‘The author, in sundry other elias, 
describes the victims of malaria as wretched-looking 
people. The children, too, are said to be neither hand. 
some nor good-tempered ; so that we may adopt Byron's 
sentiment, and say, that all in Italy seems divine but its 
inhabitants. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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9th, Four, p.m., rain. 
10th, Heavy rain during night. 
11th, Rain during night; seven, a.m., squally, with 
heavy rain; ten, a.m., very stormy; nine, p.m, rain. 
12th, Heavy rain during night. 
13th, Heavy rain during night; half-past six, a.m., 
heavy showers. 





TIDE TABLE. 
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and nelancholy, and totally void of expression ; the breath 
fetid, the teeth rotten, the inside of the mouth ulcerated, 
the mucous membrane highly irritable, and diarrhea is a 
common accompaniment of the other disastrous train of | 





miseries. But the most distressing phenomenon of all is 
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POnTRY. 





THE SABBATH DAY. 
Sabbath of rest! thrice hallowed and revered ! 
Shinest thou alone upon assembled throngs, 
In temples vocal with triumphant songs, 
Art thou to multitudes alone endeared? 
And does thy light divine, 
Refuse, serene, to shine, 
And dissipate the gloom 
That shrouds the sick man’s room ; 
To him, the captive bound, thy peace denied? 


Say, blest and heaven-appointed day of rest! 
Art thou to him, the wanderer on the seas, 
To him encountering nameless jeopardies 
In hostile regions wild, a stranger guest ?— 
To him art thou unknown 
On desert islands thrown; 
To him in lands remote, 
Where ne’er did church bells’ note 
Wake cheerful echo from her sleep profound !== 


Blessed art thou, oh Day, above the seven! 
Prefiguring th’ eternal sabbath, blest, 
When death shall ope the gates of lasting rest, 
And rend the barrier that divides from heaven! 
Blessed, yet not alone 
Where crowds thine influence own, 
And sanctuaries, fair, 
A present God declare; 
Where cousitiess worshippers unite in prayer !== 


Ne! blessed theu, and more than thrice endeared 
To him whom sickness wraps in silent gloom, 
Shedding a halo as from worlds to come! 

By him, the lonely captive, thrice revered law 

“And thou as Bethi'm’s star 
And hailed by him afar 
By him on seas afloat, 
Or led through climes remote; 
The traveller borne through heathen lands obscure! 


Day of repose! to thee superior given 
Captivity to bless ; the sick to cheer, 
For God is felt, acknowledged every where; 
The universe a temple framed for heaven !— 
The “ still small voice” is heard 
Where never shrines were reared; 
Upon the war-plain rude, 
In desert solitude; 
Nor less thy presence owns the billowy deep !a= 


God's altar is the soul: chime on ye bells, 
Ye joyous sabbath bells !—there are who hear 
Your gladsome summons to the house of prayer, 
Yet vainly hear! and at your bidding swells 
The deeply-conscious heart :— 
Yet, while from crowds apart, 
The tear that none may see, 
The prayer breathed silently 
Acceptance find, and record have om high ! 


Lovers 00, G 





No. 7, 
LAYS OF A DREAMER. 


BY J. BOLTON, OF MANCHESTER 


1 THINK OF THEE IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 
I think of thee in the stilly night, 
When others lie in dreams, 
When the moon is raining on the earth 
A shower of“tilver beams. 


I think of thee when I see a star 
On a quiet stream look down, 

And flash again from its hidden depths, 
Like a radiant golden crown. 


5 think of thee when I see its beams 
Rush forth from their glorious sphere, 
As though they lov’d their beauty to bathe 
In the waters cool and clear. 


I have thought that stream as a mirror — be, 
That star a maiden fair, 

Gazing in joy on her loveliness, 
As it shone reflected there. 


Or I have thought that fair star lov’d 
The quiet stream’s pure breast, 

And guarded its slumbers through the night, 
And kiss‘d it into rest. 


My faithful heart is as that stream, 
A mirror sweet; of thee; 

Thy beauty lights its irimost depths, 
Thou art that star tome. — 





WE'LL PLEDGE OUR LADIES. 
Ee 

Now fill ye up your goblets high, 
And pledge me & toast right merrily; 
Let all your eyes, as bright they shine, 
Be mirror’d in the purple wine; : 
And as it foams with flashing light, 
We'll pledge our ladies fair and bright. 


The twinkling eyes of dreamy Night 
From his sable brow shall take their flight ; 
The ruddy Morn in joy shal) laugh, 

Ere we the wine will cease to quaff;. 

And again 01d father Care to spite, 

We'll pledge our ladies fair and bright. 


Away, my thates, with sorrow now— 
No grief must clond the heart or. brow, 
No eare myst hold our souls in thrall, 
For this is Beauty’s festival, 

And through the gay and joyous night 
We'll pledge our ladies fair and bright. 


pb _ 
POEMS BY SOPHIA MARY BIGSBY. 


—>—. 

This lady has just published an Sntotentn volume en- 
titled ** Emilda de’ Lembertazzi, and other $3” from 
which we here present a specimen to our readers, taken 

promiscuously from the miscellaneous minor pieces con- 
tained in this lensing little e volume. 


ADVERSITY. 
—__— 
ADLRESSED TO A FRIEND 
— 


* ans: nave that eae thrill of joy may waken 
a bans unmurmusing =" sting; 
Nor} oni, from its heig! ght be shak 
y every buffet from fortune’s wing 
A. A. Warts.. 


Dear girl, } saw the trembling tears 
From thy downeast eye-lids start; 

And I fear’d, like mine, they too truly spoke 
The wrongs of a wounded heart. 

1 sigh’d to think that a touch so rude 
Should waken thy heart’s young sleep,— 

That the bitter wrongs of a cruel world 
Had taught thee so soon to weep! 





Yet eheer thee, sweetest! tho’ dark the scene, 
A star may still rise thro’ the gloom, 

The star of hope, which heralds the dawn 
Of brighter days to come. 

Oh yes! and oft as the cherishing sun 
Through a watery sky appears, 

So prosperity’s sun will brighten thy heart, 
And smiles shine through thy tears. 


Oh! grieve not that this world is cold, 
Or that friends should prove unkind, 

For neither control the purer joys 
That arise from a spotless mind. 

And say, dear girl, shall our hearts be worse, 
When unclouded and bright our sky, 

For having drunk of that chastening cup,— 


The cup of Adversity! ~ 





TS 
“AND THERE SHALL BE NO MORE SERA.” 


i y 

We select the following from the second number of 
The Metropolitan, edited by T. Campbell, Esq., a pe- 
riodical replete with that rich variety of matter which the 


high and established literary character of its editor was. 


sure to secure for it. 
I seek thy shores, tumultuous Ocean ! 
To gaze and think an hour shall come 
When thou, with all thy wild commotion, 
Shall be for once—and ever dumb! 


For fire-refined, in pristine youth 
Our Phoenix-earth renew’d shall be,— 
But lips which cannot breath untruth 
Have said—*' There shall ke no more sea !” 


Oh! then thy tides, remorseless deep! 
*Twixt faithful hearts will roll no more— 
No longer sorrow roam and weep 
Along thy wild unfriendiy shore— 


No longer watch in tearless woe 
The lessening sail—a last look giving 
To all that brighten’d earth below— 
To all that made life worth the living. 


And then no more shall Hope embark 

’ Her treasures on the uncertain main, 

To view the waves engulph her ark, 
Ah! ne'er to yield it forth again! 


And then the voice of Love no more, 

The shriek that tells when Hope hath pet ish'é 
Shall vainly bid thy caves restore 

The lost—lost all, his sou] had cherish'd.. 


And then our eyes thy changeful mood— 
Thine ebb and flow no more shal] see; ; 
There shall be no vicissitude we 4 
When Thou—its type—hast eeased to be! 


’ And there thy storm shall never jar, 
When those that vex the human breast, 
Than thine more wild—more angry far— 
Are sunk to long and endless rest! 


And there no more shall smile thy billow 

When threatening winds have hush’d their breath, 
And, smooth as childhood’s eradle-pillow, 

Entiee its fated prey to death. 


In that blest land, the serpent Guile, 
Asham’‘d, shall veil her eyes and flee; 

Nor falsehood’s mask, nor treacherous wile 
Live where ‘ There shall be no more sea!” 


For oh! where tides of Love and Sorrow, 
Where passions waves are calm’d and o’er— 

Where change is none from night to-morrow. 
Tis meet that thou shouldst be no more. 


And when against the rock-like breast, 
Temptation-proof mid floods of pain, 
Affiietion's billows rear their crest, 
And spend their wrath--no—ne’er again. 


And when along life’s stormy water 
There needs no Polar-star to burn, 

No torch of Hope—God’s loveliest daughter, 
To paint the weary bark’s return. 


When nought is left of. doubt and pain, 
When Time becomes Eternity, 

When emblems noue of thine remainas 
'Tis fit there should be ‘‘ no more sea!” 
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MISCELLANIES. 


IRISH CENSUS. 
—o—— 
THE BIGHT SORT TAKING THE CENSUS OF THE 
CITY OF WATEBFORD. 





(From the Waterford Chronicle.) 


{A tract-seller stops at a house, at the door of which sits 
a young girl, who gets up, and runs into an inner 
room, and calls out ‘* Mother! mother! here’s the 
Bible-man !""] 

Mother.—What Bible-man ? 

Girl.—Arrab ! don’t you know Doyle, the tract-seller ? 
Mother.—What the d—1 does he want here ? 
Girl.—Faith I don’t know: nothing good, you may be 


sure. . 

Mother.—(Comes out.)—Well, Mr. Doyle, what do 
you want ? . 

Doyle.—Mrs. Neill, I’m come to know the number of 
your family. 

Mrs. Neill.—Ah! then, Mr. Doyle, what do you want 
to know the number of my family for? J suppose you 
are going to put down our names for the new reformation ! 

Doyle.—Oh, no! not at all; it’s something about re- 


form. 

Mrs, Neill.—Well, and bad luck to you, is it not the 
same thing. The devil’s in it, and you have had the im- 
pudence to come and ask Judy Neill to join your reform, 
or your reformation, or whatever the d—! you call it. 
Don't you know that none of my breed, seed, or gene- 
ration, were ever any thing but real Romans, and good 
ould Irish besides ! : 

Doyle.—I assure you, Mrs. Neill, this has nothing to 
do with religion. _ nies 

Mrs. Neill.—You need not tell me that; for if it was 


_you would not be concarned in it. 


Doyle.—Mrs. Neill, you know we are all Christian 
brethren, and— 

Mrs. Neill.—Why, bad luck to you! is it going to 
preach to me you are? Is it thinking to convart me you 
are, in my own house? Well, by this and that you beat 
pa Out of my house, you canting hypocrite, or 


Little Girl.—Mother, sprinkle him with holy water ; 
you know the devil always runs away from it! 

Mrs. Neill.—Troth I wont, but Ill sprinke him with 
my fist; and it wont be the first time I have fought for 
my religion, so here’s at you, my boy.’ 

Doyle.—(A little alarmed.)—Mrs. Neill! Mrs. Neill! 
T'll leave the house quietly.—(To himself.) I must guess 
at the number of people in that house; I saw two in it, so 
I'll put down three, in order to make NO mistake. 

{A collector of Vestry cess enters a house. } 

Collector.—Good morrow, Mr. Doolin. 

Mr. Doolin.—Good morrow to you, kindly. ; 

Collector.— Mr. Doolin, I’m comé to take the census. 

Doolin. —Come to take out senses! Why, then, God 
help us, it’s little senses that’s left the poor Irish; for be- 
tween hunger and hardship, they are half mad, and no 
one knows that better than‘. 
the day you took ‘my only blanket from under my little 
boy for the vestry cess ? : 
— not.come to take any thing now, Mr. 

olin. a 

Doolin.—The d= ‘thank you for that, for you took 
every thing we had before. 

Collector.—Well, well, Mr. Doolin, there is no use in 
talking Mout that; tell me the number of your family. , 

_ Doolin.—Why, then, do you think I’d give you the sa- 
tisfaction to tell you? No, not if § was dying, and the 
priest bid-me do it. ° ; 

Collector.—If you don’t I must only ask some of the 
neighbours, 

Why, then, the d—! a man in Waterford will 
tell you. 

Collector.—It is no great matter, I°ll put it down at a 
guess —(Exit.) 

[A Protestant process-server raps at the door, the pro- 
Prietor of which opens it, and again shuts it with violence, 
when he sees the person who is wanting to enter. | 

Process-server.—-Dick Maddigan, open the ctoor. 

Dick Maddigan.—Why, then, bad luck to me if I do. 
I suppose you want to sarve me with a process? 

Process-server.—Arrah, nonsense, man; I only want to 
know the number of your family. 

Dick Maddigan.—Then, by my sow, you'll be longer 
90, for the 4—1 a bit if I'll tell you. , 

Process- server.— What the d—1 shall Ido? [A neigh- 
bour approaches.] Toby Delabunty, will you tell me what 
family Dick Maddigan has? ~ . 





urself. Do ‘you remember, 


Toby Delahunty.—By my sow!, I don’t exactly know ; 
but sure it’s easy to calculate. Jenny Maddigan is mar- 
ried now seven years last Patrick’s Day, and, of course, 
she had a gorsoon or a little girl every nine or ten months: 
but, supposing you even allow a year between each of 
them, that makes seven children, so that you may safely 
put down seven, at the lowest calculation. 

Process-server.-—Faith, Toby, I’m obliged to you, 
That’s seven, and the father and mother make nine. That 
will do. [ Writes it down, and walks off. Delahunty calls 
after the Process-server. ] 

Toby Delahunty.—Hollo! by gor, I was near forgetting 
—now I recollect—I think 1 heard somebody saying it was 
twins Jenny Maddigan had the last time. 

Process-server.—Well thought of, Toby; that makes 
eight children instead of seven ? 

‘oby Delahunty.—In troth it does; nine if you plase. 

Process-server.—How do you make that out ? 

Toby Delahunty.—Arrah ! didn’t I tell you already the 
|woman was confined seven times, and that the last time 
she had twins; and does not the seven children and the 
two twins make nine? Though I’m no scholar, I can 
tell that much, at any rate. 

Process-server.—By gor, Toby, you're right. Well, 
Toby, it’s a great pity you are not a Protestant; by gor, 
if you were, the recorder and magistrates would certainly 
have appointed you to take the census; you are just the 
sort of man for them. I’m to put down nine children, 
you say ? 

Toby Delahunty.—To be sure you are. 

Process-server.-—Nine children and the father and 
mother, that makes eleven. Well, I believe I am right 
now, at anyrate. They can’t be saying I have not the 
full number- Good morning, Toby. [Exit.] 





THE KING'S TRUMPETER. 

A poor fellow is now going about the country, with a 
dancing bear, defying the power of the local magistrates 
to put a stop to the vagaries of his companion, Bruin, in 
consequence of his ings as he states, the King’s 
authority for ** kicking up a row.” He was lately taken 
before the magistrates at Sheffield, upon a charge of bait- 
ing his bear, to the imminent danger of the lives of his 

avesty's lieges. Upon the prisoner being called upon for 
his defence, he said, ‘* I have the gracious King’s au- 
thority.” ‘* Indeed!” replied the magistrate, with asto- 
nishment, ‘* the authority of the King to bait a bear!” — 
‘© have, Sir,” continued the former, shaking his head, 
and riveting his eyes upon his Worship. ‘* Produce your 
authority,” said the magistrate. The baiter here took 
from his pocket a tin case, containing a parchment, pur- 
porting to have emanated from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office, and given under the hand and seal. of ** Thomas 
Lister Parker, Esq. his-Majesty’s Trumpeter!” It was 
dated February 28, 1927. ts provisions extended to 
itinerant players, showmen, rope-dancers, mountebanks, 
prize players, and other strollers of this reputable class, 
who were supposed te follow their res ble vocations 
‘6 with the utmost decorum ;” but, unfortunately for the 

r bear-ward, no mention could be found of bear- 
aiting. It appeared that the ‘* license, letters, and au- 
thority,”’ cost him upwards of £2. The: prisoner, how- 
ever, was ultimately discharged, upon his promising to 
abstain from his bear-baiting vocations, and no more to 
claim either the authority of his Majesty, or that of 
‘“* T. L. Parker, Eeq., the King’s Trampeter,” to annoy 
the public. The magistrates intim to the prisoner 
that the credentials he had in his porseepinn were. illegal, 
and nothing but a fraud upon public credulity. 





PAGANINI. 

We string together a few of the opinions in brief of our 
cotemporaries of this extraordinary individual's powers :— 
‘* Te is not simply such command of au instrument as never 
was witnessed before; it is the production of music which 
may literally be said to ravish 
zette. 

** Notwitistanding the satisfactory proofs we have had 
to the contrary, it 1s difficult to shake off the impression 
that we have been in the presence of a supernatural being. 
He has a fine and original genius in composition, a pure 
and exquisite tone, a most impassioned expression, and an 
execution so miraculous, that sll who have once heard 
him will henceforward hesitate before they doubt an im- 
possibility. Verily, he hatha devil.”—Tatler. 

‘* He stands alone; and it is quite as desponding a task 
to explain his qualities of superiorship to other Violinists 
as it would be to picture the grandeur of the Falls of 
Niagara to one whose notions of the ‘ thunders of the 


sense,”"=—Literary Ga- 





waters’ were not extended beyond the tide-fall of the 





Thames at Old London-bridge. | He literally imparts an 
animal sensibility to his instrument, and, at moments, 
makes it wail and moan with all the truth and expression 
of conscious physical suffering. Paganini is a solitary man 
in his art! There is relation between a unit and a mil- 
lion—none between him and his fellow-men. He plays 
without a reading-desk or book-stand ; this gives an air of 
improvising to his performance, which we hope to see 
imitated, if any one be found hardy enough to undertake 
a violin solo for the next seven years.”——Athenaum, 

** Last night, Signor Paganini again plunged into es- 
stasy at his marvellous eccentric powers a house overflow- 
ing with the amateurs both of music and sensibility."— 
Court Journal. 

** Paganini alone has attained to perfection: the little 
demi-talents, it is true, are annoyed at his success ; but 
when the first professors uf Europe have not hesitated to 
acknowledge the immeneeguperiority of this extraordinary 
virtuoso, those of an inferior sort may well, without blush- 
ing, make a similar avowal.”"—Puret de Londres. 

**{f Paganini astonished us on the first night, he has 
done so much more by playing three entirely new pieces, 
and (on the heels of such an extraordinary exhibition as 
that was) in displaying a whole set of new passages and 
tours de force."—Allas. 





APPARITIONS. 
A gentleman connected with my family, an officer in 
the army, and certainly addicted to no superstition, was 
quartered early in life, in the middle of the last century, 
near the castle of a gentleman in the north of Scotland, 
who was supposed to possess the second sight. Strange 
rumours were afloat respecting the old chieftain. ‘He had 
spoken to an apparition which ran along the battlements 
of the house, and had never been eheerfal afterwards. 
His prophetic visions excited surprise, even in that region 
of credulity; and his retired habits favoured the popular 
opinion. My friend assured me, that one day, while he 
was reading a play to the ladies of the family, the Chief, 
who had been walking across the room, stopped suddenly, 
and assutned the look of a seer. He rang the bell, and 
ordered the groom to saddle a horse; to proceed imme- 
diately to a seat in the neighbourhood, and to inquire after 
the health of Lady ——. If the account was fayourable, 
he then directed him to call at another eastle, and to ask 
after another lady whom he named. The reader imme- 
diately closed his book, and declared that he would not 
proceed till these abrupt orders were explained, as he was 
confident that they were produced by the second sight. 
The Chief was very unwilling to explain himself, but at 
length he owned that the door had opened, and that » 
little woman without a head entered the room; that the 
apparition indicated the sudden death of some person of 
his acquaintance; and the only two persons who resem- 
bled the figure, were those ladies, after whose health he 
had sent to inquire. A few hours afterwards the servant 
returned, with an account that one of the ladies had died 
of an apoplectic fit, about the time when the vision sp- 
pee At another time the Chief was confined to his 
ed by indisposition, and my friend was reading to bim, 
on a stormy winter night, while the fishing-boat neene- 
ing to the castle was at sea. The old gentleman repeatedly 
expressed much anxiety ey his le, and at last 
exclaimed, ‘* My boat is lost!” The Colonel replied, 
** How do you know it, Sir?” He answered, ** I see two 
of the boatmen bringing in the third, drowned, all drip- 
ing wet, and laying him down close beside your chair.’” 
he chair was shifted with great precipitation. In the 
course of the night the fishermen returned with the corpse 
of one of the boatmen.— Frazer's Magazine 





THE PILLORY. 

I never was in the pillory but once, which F must ever 
consider a misfortune. For looking at all things as I doy 
with a pettosophinel and yey eye, and courting expe- 
rience for the sake of my fellow-creatures, I cannot but 
lament the short and imperfect opportunity I enjoyed of 
filling that elevated situation, which so few men are 
destined to occupy. It is a sort of egg-premiersbip ; ‘a 
place above yous fellows, but a place in which your hands 
are tied, You are not without the established political 
vice, for you are not absolved from turning. 

Let me give a brief description of the short irregular 
glimpse I had ef men and things, while I was in Pillory 
Power. I was raised to it, as many men are to high sta- 
tions, by my errors. I merely made a mistake of some 
sort or Other in an answer in Chancery, not injurious to 
my interests, and lo! the Reeorder of London, witha 
suavity of manner peculiar to himself, announced to me 
my intended promotion ; and in due time L was installed 
into office. 
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It was a fine day for the pillory ; that isto say, it rained ; but that it derives its origin from some specific miasma, or 


in torrents. ‘T'hose only who have had boarding and lodg- 
ing like mine can estimate the comfort of having washing 
into the bargain, 

It was about noon when I was placed like a statue upon 
my wooden pedestal ; an hour probably chosen out of con- 
sideration to the innocent little urchins then let out of 
school, for they are a race notoriously fond of shying, 
pitching, jerking, pelting, flinging, slinging,—in short, 
professors of throwing in all us branches. The public 
oflicer presented me with a north front, and there I was, 
(God save the mark !) like a cock at Shrovetide, or a lay- 
ligure in a shooting gallery ! 

The storm commenced. Stones began to spit, mud to 
mizzle, cabbage. stalks thickened into ashower. Now and 
then came a dead kitten, sometimes a living cur: anon an 
ev would bit me on the eye, an offence I was forced to 
wink at. There is a strange appetite in human kind for 
pelting a fellow-creature. A travelling China-man ac- 
tually threw away twopence to have a pitch at me witha 
pipkin; a Billinsgate huxter treated me with a few her. 
rings, not by any means too stale to be purchased in St. 
Giles’s; while the weekly haltpence of the schoolboys 
went towards the support of a costermonger and his don- 
key, who supplicd them with eggs fit for throwing, and for 
nothing else. I confess this last description of missiles, 
(if missiles they might be called that never missed,) an- 
noved me more than all the rest; however, there was no 
remedy. There I was forced to stand, taking up my 
livery, and a vile livery it was; or, as tle Wag expressed 
it, ** being made free of the pelt-mongers..’ 


> 


PROOVS OF A BENEFICENT DESIGN IN THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF MOUNTAINS. 

Though vothing appears more capricious than the dis- 
tribution and elevation of mountains, they yet afford, on 
the great scale, striking proofs of beneficent design, and of 
adaptat.on to the wants of civilized man, Many chains of 
nivuntains, for instance, enter within the regions of eternal 
frost with ene or more of their summits; but there is not 
, single great chain in any of the fruitful and habitable 
parts of the world which so far transcends this limit as to 
present an unbroken line of snow along its whole length. 
The height of the curve of congellation diminishes as we 
ipproac the pole; and if there were not a corresponding 

iminution in the elevation of the mountains, or it the 
»incipal chains m the different habitable zones were raised 
a lide higher, they would sever the nations living on the 
ides as effectually as a wall of brass reaching 
ily. The Andes, if we disregard their pro- 

cting summits, form an unbroken dike about 2} miles 
high, and 4500 miles long. Were three or four thousand 
feet added to their beight, all access across, from one side 
1 tothe other, would be denied to the foot of 
rreat perils attend the short journey to the sum- 
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mito! Mout Blanc, what human skill or power could 
counter the terrors of a snowy desert a hundred miles 
sreadch, beset with avalanches, and visited with storms ? 
In these circumstances, such towns as Arica and La Paz, 
or Mendoza and Santiago, which are separated only by a 


journey of three days, would be as far asunder for the pur- 
noses of traflic or intercourse as England and Jamaica. 
But the line which bounds the means of communication 
varies trom cime to chime. Were the Alps as elevated as 
the Andes, all the passes across the former would be closed ; 
ind were the Dofrjnes as bigh as the Alps, Sweden and 
Norway could only communicate by sea. Though the 
dutude of the Andes in Chili and Patagonia bas never 
heen measured, various circumstances show that the chain 
it advances from t+ torrid zone to its southern 
termination. In Quito and Peeu the back or ledge of the 
is tree from snow, which only rests upon isolated 
nits: and with the aid of such arrangements as would 
ented by a dense population, the means of passing 
ile to the other might, perbaps, be found 
ey were deemed necessary.—<drt, America, 
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Pnevelonedia Britannica, new edition. 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 

The attention of the French Academy of Sciences has 

t vreatly engrossed during the last two months con- 

the very important inquiry, how far the dreadful 

winch has made such ravages through the southern 

yinces ot Russia, and appears gradually proceeding 

rough Kurope, can be deemed a pestilential, 

ontagious disease? The French medical men, like 

tiose of then profession in this country, are equally at issue 

, as on that of the true nature of the dis- 


woastwat 


qut stier . : 

, alled the Plague. Dr. Jahinichen, an eminent 

ptiysician of Moscow, who has had much practice and ob- 

servation on the cholera, gives his opinion that the disease 

is Nk nor, indirectly, contagious or epidemic, 
v 





aérial poison in the atmosphere: at the same time, that 
the predisposing cause,'whether arising from gaseous mi- 
asmata, potsunous vapour from vegetable putrefaction, or 
any other original source, would be greatly aided by a 
person in health being compelled to breathe the air of a 
house or hospital where the disease already exists. This 
doctrine 1s so perfectly analogous to that of the modern 
treatment of all classes of fever as almost to carry convic- 
tion of its truth upon the face of it, yet it is difficult to 
satisfy a whole nation, or even the major portion of a large 
community, that a disease which has made such ravages 
as the cholera of Moscow (which is said to be identical 
with the Indian cholera) shall be deemed non-contagious. 
As there appears to be nothing epidemic in this disease, 
according to Dr. Jahinichen, but that it is produced by 
certain local atmospheric influence not distinctly under- 
stood, nor perhaps capable of being guarded against, itis, 
to say the least, absurd, as some journals do, to recommend 
Government to resort to the rigorous measure of a qua- 
rantine on all Baltic vessels. ‘The only precaution recom- 
mended as a preventive measure against this formidable 
disease, is that of preserving good ventilation in houses 
and hospitals, and good wholesome food. Want of atten- 
tion to the latter point is, probably, the parent cause of 
the disease; for we recollect that, a short period after the 
erection of the Milbank Penitentiary, a disease, nearly 
similar in character, prevailed in that prison, and which 
baffled the skill of all the medical practitioners of that 
establishment for many months, and only subsided by 
adopting a better diet and change of air for the patients of 
the establishment.—New Monthly Magazine. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

Harvey’s is the first name in the history of British me- 
dicine that merits the applause due to that of a discoverer. 
The great achievement of that illustrious physician, though 
familiar to most of our readers, is put in such a new and 
attractive form of description, that we shall readily be par- 
doned for extracting it:— 

** Of the utility of the circulation every one will be im- 
mediately aware, when it is mentioned, that one of its 
chief purposes is to distribute to every part, every ex- 
tremity, nook, and corner of the body, the nourishment 
which is received into it by one aperture :—What enters at 
the mouth, by means of this function, finds its way to ihe 
fingers’ ends. ‘To effect this difficult purpose two things 
are necessary. Ist, A proper disposition of the blood- 
vessels, which has been not unaptly compared to the laying 
of the water pipes in a populous city. 2d, The construc- 
tion of the engine at the centre, namely, the heart, for 
driving the blood through them. In the case of the con- 
veyance of water one system of pipes is sufficient; but in 
the living body another system of vessels is required to 
reconvey the blood-back to its source. The body, there- 
fore, contains two systems of blood.vessels, called arteries 
and veins. The next thing to be considered is the engine 
which works this machinery : for this purpose there is pro- 
vided in the central part of the body a hollow muscle, 
namely, the heart, by the contraction of whose fibres the 
four cavities of which it consists are squeezed together so 
as to force out of them any fluid they may happen to con- 
tain. By the relaxation of the same fibres these cavities 
are in their turn dilated, and, of course, prepared to adinit 
any fluid which may be poured into them. Into these ca- 
vities are inserted the great trunks, both of the arteries 
which carry out the blood, and of the veins which bring it 
back. The arteries arise from cavities called ventricles; 
the veins pour their contents into cavities denominated 
auricles. By the successive contractions and dilations of 
these several cavities of the heart, it has been calculated 
that all the blood in the body passes through the heart 
about once in four minutes. Consider what an affair this 
is when we come to very large animals! The aorta(which 
is the name given to the chief artery) of a whale is larger 
in the bore than the main pipe of the water-works at 
london. bridge, and the water roaring in its passagethrough 
that pipe is inferior in impetus and velocity to the blood 
gushing from the whale’s heart. To render this short 
account more precise, it must be observed, that, with the 
apparatus mentioned above, two distinct circulations are 
carried on. For, besides circulating generally through the 
body, the blood must come somewhere in contiguity with 
the air in order to purify it, and change its colour from 
dark to brightred. Hence the heart is, as it were, a double 
organ, having a Couble office to perform: of its four ca- 
vities, two are employed to carry on the general circulation, 
while the remaining auricle and ventricle keep up the 
smaller circulation through the lungs, where the blood 
meets with the atmospheric air. Stated in this summary 
way, nothing seems easier, more obvious, or more readily 





understood, than the physiology of this great and im. 
portant function ; but until the time of Harvey it was in. 
volved in the greatest obscurity, and mixed up with all 
manner of contradictory absurdities. And yet before his 
day many things were made out; the valves of the veins, 
for instance, were known; the pulmonary circulation was 
understood, and several other essential points had been 
established ; still the great inference had never been drawn, 
So often are we on the very threshold of adiscovery, which 
by some fatality we miss ; and, when it is at length made, 
have only to express our astonishment that we were go 
marvellously purblind as to overlook it !—F'amily Library: 
Lives of British Physicians. 








PAT, THE FRENCHMAN, AND THE GRIDIRON, 
—>_ 
(From Lover's Legends and Stories of Ireland.) 

I wint up to the door, I thought I’d be very civil to 
thim, as I heerd the Frinch was always mighty p’lite in. 
tirely—and I thought I'd show them I knew what good 
manners was. So I took aff my hat, and, making alow 
bow, says I, ** God save all here,’”’ says I. Well to be 
sure, they all stopt ating at wanst and begun to stare at me, 
and faith they almost look’d me out of countenance—and 
I thought to myself it was not good’ manners at all—more 
be token from furriners, which they cail so mighty p'lite; 
but I never minded that, in regard of wantin’ the grid. 
iron, **and so,” says I, **I beg your pardon,” says I, 
‘* for the liberty I take, but it’s only bein’ in disthriss in 
regard of ating,” says I, ** that I make bowld to trouble 
yez, and if you could lind me the loan of a gridiron,” 
says I, ** I'd be intirely obleeged to ye.” By gor, they 
all stared at me twice worse nor more, and with that, says 
I, (knowing what was in their minds,) ‘* Indeed it’s true 
for you.” says I; **1’m tathered to pieces, and God 
knows I look quare enough, but it’s by raison of the 
storm,”’ says I, ** which dhruv us ashore here below, and 
we're all starvin’,” says I. So then they began to look at 
each other agin, and myself, seeing at wanst dirty thoughts 
was in their heads, and that they took me for a poor beg. 


gar comin’ to crave charity, with that, says I, **Oh! not: 


at all,” says I, ** by no manes, we have plenty o’ mate 
ourselves, there below, and we'll dhress it,” says I, ‘if 
you would be pleased to lind us the loan of a gridiron,” 
says I, makin’ a low bow. Well, Sir, with that throth 
they stared at me twice worse nor ever, and faith I began 
to think that maybe the captain was wrong, and thatit 
was not France at all at all, and so, says I, ** I beg par. 
don, Sir,” says I, toa fine ould man, with a head of hair 
as white as silver, ** maybe I’m undher a mistake,”’ says J, 
*© T thought I was in France, Sir: aze’nt you furriners?” 
says I, ** Parly voo Frongsuy 2? ** We munseer,’’ says 
he. ‘* Then would you lind me the Ioan of a gridiron,” 
says I, **it you please?” Oh, it was thin that they 
stared at me as if I had siven heads; and fai'b myself 
began to feel flustered like, and onaisy, and so says I, 
making a bow and a scrape agin, “ I know it’s a liberty I 
take, Sir,” says I, ** but it’s only in the regara of bein’ 
cast away, and if you plaze, Sir,” says I, ** Parly v00 
Frongsay. **We munseer,” says he, mighty sharp. 
** Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron ;"’ says 
T, **and you'll obleege me.” Well, Sir, the ould chap 
began to munseer me, but the devil a bit of a gridiron 
he'd gi’ me; and sol began to thick they were all ney- 

ars, for all their fine manners ; and throth my blood 

egun to rise, and says I, ‘* By my sowl, if it was you 
was in disthriss,” says I, ‘and if it was to ould Ireland 
you kem, it’s not only the gridiron they'd give you, if you 
ax’d it, but something to put an it too, and the dhrop 0’ 
dhrink into the bargain, and cead mille fuilte.”” Well, the 
words cead mille failte seemed to sthreck his heart, and the 
ould chap cocked his ear, and sol thought I'd give him 
another offer, and make him sensible at last ; and so says 
I, wonst more, quite slow, that he might understand, 
** Parly—voo—Fyongsay, munseer 2” ** We munseer,” 
sayshe. * Then lind me the lean ofa gridiron,” says I, 
“and bad scram to you.” Well, bad win’ to the bit of 
it he’d gime, and the ould chap begins bowin’ and scrapin’, 
and said something or other about a long tongs.* ** Phoo! 
the divil sweep yourself and your tongs,” says I, ‘1 
don’t want a tongs at all atall; but can’t you listen to 
yaison,” says I,—Parly voo Frongsay.”” ‘ We mun- 
seer.”” ** Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,”’ says I, 
** and howld your prate.”” Well, what would you think, 
but he shook his ould noddle as much as to say he 
wouldn’t ; and so says I, ** Bad cess to the likes 0’ that I 
ever seen; throth, if you wor in my counthry it’s not that 
away they’d use you; the curse 0” the crows an you, 

* Some mystifieation of Paddy's touching the French 
nentends. 
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ou ould sinner,” says I, ** the devil a longer I'll darken 
your door.’ So he seen I was vex’d, and J thought, as I 
was turnin’ away, I seen him begin to relint, and that his 
conscience troubled him; and says I, turnin’ back, 
«+ Well, I'll give you one chance more, you ould thief, 
are you a Chrishthan at all at all; are you a furriner ?” 
says I, ** that all the world ca!ls so p’lite. Bad luck to 
you, do you undherstand your own language? ‘* Parly 
yo Frongsay 2” says I. ** Wemunseer,”’ sayshe. ** Then 
thuadber and turf,” says I, ** will you lind me the loan 
ofa gridiron?” Well, Sir, the divil resave the bid of it 
he'd gi’ me, and so with that, the ** Curse o’ the hungry 
an you, you ould negarly villain,” says 1; ** the back 0° 
iny hand and the sow! o’ my fut to yous; that you may 
want a gridiron yourself yet,” says 1; ** and wherever I 
go, high and low, rich and poor, shall hear o’ you,” says 
{; and with that I left them there, Sir, and kem away, 
and in troth it’s often seace, that J thought that it was ics 
vk ukable. 


y 





SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTHDAY. 
——— 
(From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 


— 
For a month, proverbially consecrated to folly, April 
has been strangely fertile in great men. They grow in 
clusters hke nuts. Thus, the 22d is the birthday of Henry 
Hielding, the 23d of Shakspeare, and the 24th of Oliver 
Cromwell.—-What an association! The Hogarth of au- 
thors beside hiay who combined the varied excellencies of 
all his tribe; and both beside him who wrote his stern 
thouzhts with sword-blows, 
Shakspeare is the greatest riddle that the world has 
known. People think they know the author of the plays 
that bear his name, because a name, and nothing more, is 
aitached tothem 3 and they thought that they did not know 
the author of the Waverley Novels, because Sir Walter Scott 
would not confess tothem. Itisstrange to whata degree we 
are theslaves of words. What have we of Shakspeare but the 
name, and two or three anecdotes, the one-half of which 
gives us no idea of the man, and the other is of doubtful 
authority 2? Shakspeare’s plays are the voice of nature, 
that every one feels; and solittle does any thing we know 
of himself chain us down to an individual author, that we 
feel, ia reading them, they may be viewed as spontaneous 
growths, as well as the merest ** primrose by the river's 
brim.” There is something mythological and pleasing 
inthe thought; and the identity of the dramas with na. 
ture harmonizes with it. In other plays, however natural 
and skilful the plot, however true the passion, there is 
soinething in their cut-and-dry arrangement, and in the 


| ort nearly as much as his profession. Witness the follow- 
| ing sonnet :— 
«Tis better to be vile, than vile esteem’d, 
When not to be, receives reproach of being; 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem'd 
Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing. 
For why should others’ false, adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 
Whica in their wills count bad what I think good? 
No,—lam that lam; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own: 
I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown; 
Unless this general evil they maintain— 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign.” 
One so sensitive to public opinion was not likely to come 
so frequently before its tribunal in the character of a dra- 





matic author, without seeking toscan hisown merits. No 
one who reads Shakspeare will accuse him of want of va- 
riety ; but we find uniformly that those least apt to repeat 
themselves, are also the least easily satisfied with their own 
efforts. In one of his sonnets we find him. taxing himself 
with monotony of style and thought, and seeking to ob- 
viate the objection by what has rather the air of a forced 
conceit :— 
** Why is my verse so barren of new pride? 
So far from variation or quick change? 
Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 





To new-found methods and to compounds strange? 
Why write I stilla!l one ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost teil my name, 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed ? 
O know, sweet love, I always write of you, 
And you and love are still my argument; 
So all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent: 

For as the sun is daily new*and old, 

So is my love still telling what is told.” 

But the most desponding appreciation of his own poetry 
to which we find him giving vent is in his thirty-second 
sonnet :-— 

*‘ If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time: 
And, though they be outstripp’d by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought! 





vague universality of their imagery, that reminds us their 
home and dwelling-place is in the pasteboard and canvas 
world of the stage. But Shakspeare’s plays, although 
firmly knit and framed, containing nothing that does not 
tend to the denouement, seem to the unobservant eye to 
ramble on in an easy gossiping way to the close; and they 
are redolent of meadows and woods. They ought to be 
performed, as Miltoa’s Comus was, on the greerisward, or 
before some tangled grove. The reality of their poetry is 
so strong, that the make-shilts of the stage show poorly off 
beside it. : 
‘Tne question has been started, whether Shakspeare was 
conscious of his own powers. A certain knot of criti¢s 
will have it that he was something like his own ** Touch- 
stone,’ that he could not ** beware of his wit till he broke 
his, shins over it,’ and that this accident never betel 
him. They argue that he was well on in the years of 
manhood before he betook him to the rhyming trade; 
that he threw out his good things as want forced him ; 
that he was a jolly fellow and fond of company ; that he 
retired, long before be could be called an old man, to his 
native place, abandoning literary labour, and leaving his 
works to take care of themselves. All this is very inge- 
ulously noted but let us hear Shakspeare himselt. 
{Te was not insensible to the arrogance with which per- 
sons engaged in the active business of life were apt to look 
down upon those whose business it was to mimic their strut 
and pretensions. It appears from his hundred and eleventh 
suinet, that he felt deeply the unjust contempt with which 
actors were regarded in his time. 
‘*O for my sake, do thou with fortune chide, 

rhe guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means, which public manners breeds; 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 

‘Yo what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 
But lie seems also to have felt that his jovial and mer- 
turial disposition exposed him to the censure of the sourct | 
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Ilad my friend’s muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 
To march in ranks of better equipage: 
But since he died, and poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love.” 
The uniform greatness of Shakspeare’s muse, and his 
pparent carelessness of the world’s opinion, do not there. 
fore prove that he was without his anxieties on the score 
of his reputation. They only show that he had the sense 
and strength of will to conceal them. This is all the diffe. 
rence between manly endurance and whining complaint. 
Not to be sensible to the want of success is not to be a 
man, but weakly to’ bewail it is to be the ** baby of a 
girl.” 








AN AMERICAN PIGEON ROOST. 

It was in a portion of the forest, where the trees were 
of great magnitude, and where there was little underwood ; 
I rode through 1t upwards of forty miles, and crossing it 
in different parts, found its average breadth to be rather 


more than three miles. My first view of it was about a 
fortnight subsequent to the period when the pigeons first 
made choice of it, and I arrived there nearly two hours 
before sunset. Few pigeons were then to be seen, but-a 
great number of persons, with horses and waggons, guns 
and ammunition, had already established encampments on 
the borders. Two farmers from the vicinity of Russels- 
ville, distant more than a hundred miles, had driven up- 
wards of three hundred hogs to be fattened on the pigeons 
which were to beslaughtered. Here and there, the people 
eroployed in plucking and salting what had already been 
procured, were seen sitting in the midst of large piles of 
these birds. The dung lay several inches deep, covering 
the whole extent of the roosting-place, like a bed of snow. 
Many trees, two feet in diameter, I observed were broken 


of many of the largest and tallest had given way, as if the 
forest had been swept by a tornado. Every thing proved 
to me that the number of birds resorting to this part ot 
the forest must be immense beyond conception. As the 
period of their arrival approached, their toes anxiously 
prepared to receive them. Some were furnished with iron 
pots containing sulphur, others with torches of pine-knots, 
many with poles, and the rest with guns. ‘The sun was 
lost to our view, yet not a pigeon had arrived. Every 
thing was ready, and all eyes were gazing on the clear 
sky, which appeared in glimpses amidst the tall trees. 
Suddenly there burst forth a general cry of ** Here they 
come! The noise which they made, though yet distant, 
reminded me of a hard gale at sea, passing through the 
rigging of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds arrived an 
passed over me, I felt a current of air that surprised me 
Thousands were soon knocked down bythe pole-men. The 
birds continued to pour in, the fires were lighted, and « 
magnificent, as well as wonderful and almost terrifying. 
sight presented itself. The pigeons, arriving by thousands 
alighted everywhere, one above another, until solid masses 
as large as hogsheads were formed on the branchés all 
round. Here and there the perches gave way under the 
weight with a crash, and, falling to the ground, destroy cu 
hundreds of the birds beneath, forcing down the cer 
groups with which every stick was loaded. It was a scen 
of uproar and confusion. I found it quite useless to speals, 
or even to shout, to those persons who were nearest to me 
Even the reports of guns were seldom heard, and I » 
made aware of the firing only by seeing the shooters r- 
loading. Noone dared venture within the line of de 
vastation. The*hogs had been penned up in due time, the 
picking up of the dead and wounded being left for the next 
morning’s employment. The pigeons were constantly 
coming, and it was past midnight before I perceived a de- 
crease 1n the number of those that arrived, ‘The uproar 
continued the whole night, and as I was anxious to know 
to what distance the sound reached, I sent off a man, ac- 
customed to perambulate the forest, who, returning two 
hoursafterwards, informed methat he had heard it distinctly 
when three miles distant from the spot. Towards the ap- 
proach of day, the noise in some measure subsided, and long 
before objects were distinguishable, the pigeons began to 
move off in a direction quite different from that in which 
they had arrived the evening before, and at sunrise, al! 
that were able to fly had disappeared. ‘The howlings of 
the wolves now reached our ears, and the foxes, lynxes, 
cougars, bears, racoons, opossums, and pole-cats, were seen 
sneaking off, whilst eagles and hawks of different species, 
accompanied by a crowd of vultures, came to supplant 
them, and enjoy their share of the spoil.-dudubon's Or- 
nitholugical Biography. 





THE PHILANTHROPIS?T. 





CONFINED AIR IN CELLARS, &e. 
te 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—In the last number of the Liver, a correspondent, 
who signed himself Shandy, has endeavoured to excite 
public attention towards the abatement of a nuisance 
which is attended with serious mischief to the poor,—1 
allude to the crowded state of many of the cellars, and 
other apartments occupied by the lower classes. ** Clean- 
liness is next to godliness;”’ nay, cleanliness is to the body 
what godliness is to the soul, and where it is neglected, 
not only does it afford strong presumption of a vitiated 
mind, but it tends also to the promotion of much dis. 
comfort and disease, 

When this evil is combined with the foul air of a crowded 
apartment, it is, indeed, a matter of astonishment, as 
Shandy observes, that some malignant fever has not spread 
its ravages all over the town. Although a stranger to 
Liverpool, I have not been an idle observer of the con- 
dition of the poor during my comparatively short resi- 
dence in the town; and having, in several instances, had 
an opportunity of attending theas in sickness, the result of 
my observations has been even more disagreesble than that 
of your worthy correspondent, although confined to a 
much smaller number of individuals. Poverty, Heaven 
knows, is bad enough to bear; but when sicknessis added, 
the condition of the poor is heart-rending indeed. Icis 
not, however, my intention to enter into any detail of the 
miseries of such a melancholy state, but to ofler a few re- 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








marks upon the necessity of pure air in all dwellings, but 
particularly the dwellings of the poor. 

Atmospheric air, as many of your readers well know, is 
eomposed of 27 parts of oxygen and 73 of azote, the com- 
binacion of which, in these proportions, is considered per- 
fectly salutary ; but if the circulation be confined, and the 
air breathed over and over again without being changed, 
it_is transformed into the highly-poisonous carbonic acid 
gas, which is expired by the lungs in the place of the 
pure air inspired. It was this that proved so horribly 
fatal to the unfortunate persons confined in the Black- 
hole at Calcutta, those who died being suffocated by the 
earbonic acid gas, which they were compelled to breathe. 

The celebrated French chemist, Lavoisier, found, at a 
theatrical exhibition, that, before the play began, the air 
contained its customary salutary qualities; but towards 
the conclusion of the performance, the following change 
was effected : 

OXY GeN.oerrerecrsersrsesceecceree V1 

AZOLE covseererereceecees eevceees 76 

Carbonic acid ....+++. ccvccccece § 2 
‘Mence the oxygen, or vital air, was diminished from 27 
to 21, or nearly }, and, in the same proportion, was less 
fit for respiration than in its natural state, besides having 
a considerable quantity of carbonic acid gas accumulated 
in it. This will show, at once, how crowded rooms, 
without proper and free ventilation, prove injurious to the 
human frame. 

The use of the air, as nearly every one knows, is to 
oxydize the blood,—in other words, to deprive it of its 
impurities, and render it fit for building up and repairing 
the waste of the body, and for imparting to all the organs 
of the frame the power of performing their peculiar 
functions. The purer the air, therefore, the purer will be 
the blood, and the better calculated for its :mportant and 
extensive offices; and, as we cannot reject certain portions 
of: this indispensable fluid as we would any part of our 
food, it behoves us all to obtain it in as pure a state as 
possible. This can only be done by free and copious ven- 
tilation; and, as far as the lower classes are concerned, 
I know no better advice than that which Dr. Darwin gave 
to the people of Nottingham: ** Ye men of Nottingham, 
listen’ to me. You are ingenious and industrious me- 
chanics; by your industry life’s comforts are obtained for 
yourselves and families. If you lose your health, the 
power of being industrious will forsake you: that you 
know; but you do wot know that to breathe fresh and 
changed air constantly is not less necessary to’ preserve 
health than sobriety itself. Air becomes uowholesome in 
a few hours, if the windows are shut ; open those of your 
sleeping-rooms whenever you quit them to go to your 
workshops: keep the windows of your workshops open 
whenever the weather is not insupportably cold. If you 
would not bring infection and disease upon yourselves, 
your wives, and little ones, change the air you breathe ; 
change it by opening your windows several times a-day.”’ 

What, let mee ask, panes be ee condition of the —. 

nmates of a crowded cellar, or garret, in summe 
aay saw seventeen human beings crammed into one 
cellar! In the daytime some of these are absent, and the 
deor may be open as well as the window, if there be one. 
But what mast be their state at night, when the air is 
generally more or less contaminated with deleterious pro- 
perties, and when a// ere congregated in one roam! We 
chiak it very givens not to have a large, airy bed-room 
to purples ow should we like to make one of a dozen 
and a-half ih acellar? That disease of the most pestilent 
character and of the most unmanageable and virulent de- 

n has not yet visited these wretched and unwhole. | 
eome haunts is, indeed, a marvel; and most cordially do 
1 with Shandy in the suggestion, that some com- 
penny means should be adopted to limit the inmates of 
these miserable hovels, as well as to induce them, when 
hited, to adopt such measures as are most conducive to 
theie bealth and comfort. What would cholera, or typhus, 
or any other epidemic, do in such a den of infection? 
The very idea is ee Yet we may be called upon 
ete to witness those evils which we now only contem- 
plate with alarm and horror. Your correspondent has in- 








formed us what were the precautions he took to prevent 
infection, and has given the preference to a small portion 


of rum. This isa comfortable precaution, at all events; | 
but if one has to visit half a dozen of these wretched | 
holes in the course of a morning, the constant repetition 
of the dose’ might prove rather troublesome. Asa sub- 
stitute, then, [ should recommend the smoking of to- 
bacco, and a good cigar will answer the purpose. The 
fumes of the tobacco become mixed with the foul air, 
and afford a stimulus which tends to neutralize its bad 
effects on the lungs. The best precaution, however, is to 
remain as short a time as possible exposed to the mis- 
chief, and to dissipate its cffect by free exercise in the 
open and pure air. It is this, I suspect, that preserves 
medical men from infection, as they rarely use any means 
of precaution or prevention.—I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

THOMAS RICHARDS, Surgeon. 
38, Duke-street, June 11, 1831. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





THE LANDERS AND THE RIVER NIGER. 


The two Landers arrived here on Tuesday last, in the 
William Harris transport, from Rio de Janeiro, having 
reached that country from Fernando Po. They - both ap- 
pear in good‘health, and state that in their progress 
through Africa they found the climate perfectly healthy, 
experiencing no inconvenience in this regard, until they 
reached the pestilential influence of the coast and Fer- 
nando Po. It sppears the Landers landed at Badagry on 
the 22d March, 1880, and immediately proceeded on 
horseback to the northward, to a city called Roussa, which 
is known to be on the Niger, and which city is described 
to be of great extent, being upwards of twegty miles in 
circumference, though it may not contain more than four 
thousand houses. These, however, in general, are little 
better than huts, and, like Timbuctoo, it contgins nodarge 
buildings. It is situated about latitude 10 @orth,. They 
remained nearly three months at this place, and ined 
that it is not an island, as had been sup as King 
of this place treated them very kindly they speak 
in high terms of the kindness and gentlenégs of the 8 
in the interior, whe,'so far from offering to molest them, 
afforded im all = por tag ty and seoeanes in their 
power. It was only when they approached the vicinity 
of the coast that they experienced insult and impediment. 
During their sojourn at Boussa, they made excursions 
round it, and ascended the Niger against the stream for 
three days, visiting another city, which will be found 
in Clapperton’s map, called Youri, directly north of 
Boussa. At the end of the three months, during which 
time,the water in the river had been rising, from the influ- 
ence of the rainy season, and which they were: told 
would be requisite to‘ensure their safe passage over the 
rocks and impediments, which form rapids, &c., 
they began to descend, and soon found the river rar. east- 
erly till they reached the vicinity of Funda; which city 
should be p on the —~ at least two degrees further 
east than it now is, . Near Funda the Niger was joined 
by a large river, which, from description, was doubtless 
the Shary, and which the natives said came in a direct 
line from Tchad Lake, distant fifteen days’ journey in 
the north east; thus clearly proving that the Niger re- 
ceiyes from, instead of expending its waters in that Lake. 
With regard to the Tchad Lake, it was understood it sent 
out waters to other rivers furtber east than Funda, and 
running to the southward, most probably supplying the 
great rivers Zaire and Congo. Below Funda, at a place 
called Thirree, these adventurous travellers were pursued 
and captured by a fleet of thirty or forty war canoes. In 
the pursuit (ft does not appear why the Landers should 
have fled) their canoes were swamped, and all their wri- 
tings, collections, and instruments were lost. This took 
place about ten days’ journey from the coast. The natives 
of Thirree, after their capture, treated them kindly, and 
forwarded them towards the coast. Below Funda they 
fell in with a river which branched to the westward, and 
which they ascertained to be the River Benin. They 
reached the sea by the Nun River, a few miles to the 
eastward of Cape Formosa, and about two degrees from 
Badagry, from whence they started. They conjectured 
they had come down the Niger at least 930 miles: but 
having lost their instruments and papers, they had no 
means of ascertaining the exact position and distances of 
many of the towns they passed on either side of its banks. 
When they arzived at the mouth of the Nun River, they 
discharged a servant, Antonio, who set off up the river to 
return to his own country ;. but on the arrival of the Lan- 
ders at Fernando Po, they ascertained that this servant, 
after proceeding up ¢he Nun River, branched off to the 
eastward, and reached the coast again by the New Calabar 
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River, thus proving that the Benin, the Nun, an 
New Calabar Rivers, were all mouths of the great Nine 
with a direct communication to the Tchad Lake. After 
their capture they were purchased by a slave dealer, who 
doubtless knew he should obtain a good price for giving 
them up. They reached the sea about the 30th of Nov, 
1830. During the time they were in the interior, a ve. 
lume of Watts’s Hymns fell into their hands, which had 
formerly belonged to Dr. Anderson, who was in company 
with Mungo Park at the time of his death.— Hampshire 
Telegraph. , 
LS 
ITALIAN AND ENGLISH SINGERS. 

In the autumn of 1829 business led me to Italy, and 
business of a nature which rendered a residence of some 
weeks in three of its most celebrated cities (Rome, Naples, 
and Milan) necessary. I quitted England a devotee of 
the Italian artists, but returned fully convinced that my 
own country could furnish as good voices, and better mu. 
sicians, than any [I had heard there, those of the very 
highest rank excepted. At Naples, in’ which city J. first 
made a sojourn sufficiently long to become an attentive free 
quenter of publicamusements, Lablache, Fodor, and Boc 
cabadati formed the whole efficient strength of the com. 
pany, which plays, as you are aware, alternately, the 
comic opera at the Fond, and the éerious at the St. 
Carlo. Put those out of the question, and there was 
not another performer, man or woman, that if they bad 
been my own country-people, and singing English, -I should 
have thought worthy any engagement beyond the Cobourg 
or the Surrey. David was shelved ; or, if the on-dites of the 
coulisses were to be credited, was too much taken up by 
duchesas and contessas to have leisure for the representa. 
tion of stage heroes. In Naples I heard him not; in 
London I was once condemned to listen to his eternal 
falsetto roulades; and most devoutly hope that the same 
penance will not be a second time inflicted upon-me. [ 
made one of the audience at the Fondo on Madame 
Fodor's re-appearanee; that re-appearance which was so 
highly puffed in the Giornale di due Sicilie, very much to 
the amusement of all who had witnessed the real trath. 
We had a Figaro, indeed, for Lablache played:it; and 
somewhat less than half a Rosina, for Fodor omitted the 
a as well as some other pieces, and reserved 

I the little voice and power she had Tete for the music. 
lesson scene; but for the rest, I learned in Naples, that 
when Italy sent us her De Angeli’s and Castelli’s, she 
had not sent us her worst singers.—-Correspondent in. Hor. 
monicon for May 1. 


Scrape Booxs.—Some people keep scrap-bonoks, but 
I, a scrape-book. It is theirs 4 inenst beinati riddles, 
anecdotes, caricatures, facetiz of all kinds; mine to 
record mischievous failures, accidents, disappointments; 
in short, as the betters say, I have always a bad 
Witness a few extracts, bitter as the extract of bark :— 
April 14th. Run down in a wherry by a coal brig 

Greenock, but providentially picked up by-a steamer, 
that burst her ler directly afterwards. Saved to be 
scalded !—17th. Had my eye picked out by a pavior, 
who was azing his way, he didn’t care ‘where. Sent 
home in a hackney coach that u Paid Jarvis s 
sovereign for a shilling. My luck all over—May 8th. 
Found, on getting up, that the kitchen-garden been 
stripped by thieves, but had the luck at night to catch 
some one in the garden, by walking into my own trap. 
Afraid to call out, for fear of being shot at by the gar- 
dener, who would have hit me-to a dead certainty, for 
such is my luck.—14th. My number in the lottery has 
come upa capital prize. Luck at last—if I liad not low 
the ticket.—-Hood'’s Comic Annual. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tus Wues. Prosiem.—We have received several farther 
communications, respecting the appropriation of which we 
cennot, at the moment, determine. The position with 
which we set out has been so clearly demonstrated, that 
we should have thought it impossible that any person 
accustomed to reason at all could remain unconvinced; but 
it unaceountably happens to be otherwise; ‘and we mean: 
no offence, when we express our astonishment at the ub: 
tusenéss which can misunderstand or ‘reject the evidence 
which has been adduced on this subject... We shall, next 
week, have a word or two more to offer on the subject, 
with reference to the communications of Mercator and D. 

We have to notice the communieations of 7. Leadwort and 
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